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Letters from the M embers... 


Pleased 


I have returned from my first yearbook 
conference informed and pleased.—L. H., 


N. Y. 


Excellent 


Every one thinks the Convention was ex- 


cellent in every respect. You are to be 


congratulated.—M. C., Md. 


New School 


As you see, I am in a new school in a 
new state. The school set-up here is just 
about as perfect as it can be made. All the 
material advantages of a good journalism 
department are here and it is my job to 
make it a good department. There are two 
courses in journalism: Journalism I and 
Journalism II. The students of the second 
course publish a weekly newspaper as a lab- 
oratory activity. 

We should like to have on our exchange 
list several schools in Europe and South 
America. Do you have a list of such 
schools? This particular activity will be cor- 
related with our language departments. Will 
you please send us a list of all the schools 
in the United States who received Medalist 
or First and Second Class ratings from 
CSPA last year? 


exchange department and would like to in- 


We are building up an 


clude several of these schools on our list.— 
B. V.S., Tenn. 

We are sending this Adviser our lists 
of English schools, those of American De- 
pendent Schools and of the Army and 
Navy Schools overseas, lists of German 
publications, as many from South Amer- 
ica as we have on hand, and the April, 
1949, Review with the list of 1949 Con- 
test entrants.—Ed. 


Happy 


We were very happy to receive the score- 
book carrying the ratings for our 1949 year- 
book. The constructive comments of last 
year enabled us to produce a better yearbook 
this year. We shall hope for greater prog- 
ress in the 1950 annual—C. V., N.Y. 


Grateful 


We received our rating today and the in- 
structive booklet accompanying it. We were 
pleased with our rating and found your 
concise comments helpful. I am particularly 


grateful for your marking pages so that I 
can spot definitely what is wrong.—L.C., 
Wash. 


Very Kind... 


You were very kind to send us the re- 
sults of the CSPA’s 15th Annual Critique 
and Contest so promptly, and we were 
pleased to learn of our standing. The score- 
book . . . . was most interesting and helpful. 


The entire Yearbook board thanks you.— 
MC. N-Y. 


Careful Critique 


We are in receipt of the scorebook carry- 
ing the rating of our Yearbook. Thank you 
very much for your careful critique and 


With this advice and 


criticism, we should be able to improve our 


helpful suggestions. 


second edition greatly.—S. C., Can. 


Gained Immeasurably . . 


I feel that our school advisers and staffs 
have gained immeasurably in knowledge of 
artistic workmanship in yearbook produc- 
tion, through your splendid yearbook crit- 
ique, for the judge’s expert and kindly criti- 
cisms have been most illuminating and in- 
spiring.—H. C., Mo. 


More Information 
We were happy to have the word finally 
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The 1949 Mortonian, yearbook of the J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, IIli- 
nois, has furnished the cover for this issue 
of The 
through the courtesy of Mr. T. D. Fox, the 


Review. It is reproduced here 
Adviser, and the members of the staff of 
the Mortonian. 


that our 1949 yearbook was judged worthy 
of Medalist rating. . . . This is my annual 
plea for more information to be sent at the 
time of the dispatch of the score books. 
What a help it would be to have the en- 
closed mimeograph sheet carry the total 
number of yearbooks entered, the total 
number in each class, and the number re- 
ceiving Medalist rating in each class... .. 
Don’t other Advisers ask for this data? 
Our CSPA evaluation is very helpful to us. 
We are grateful for the criticisms.—M. S., 


Cal. 


The suggestion is a good one that we 
shall try to carry out for the next year- 
book Contest. No, Advisers in general 
do not ask for this information with their 
yearbook reports. Hardly a dozen re- 
quests came to us this year relating to 


Most Advisers 
wait for the November Review and then 


this request. seem to 
ask for whatever information of assist- 
ance to them that it may not contain 


—Ed. 


Notes and News 


Convention, the magazine of Conventions, 
Trade Shows and Expositions, published in 
Atlantic City, N. J., carried a story by the 
Director of the CSPA in the August issue 
on “What Makes It Tick?” This is in 
answer to the many inquiries received per- 
taining to the success of the CSPA’s annual 


Conventions. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Shefheld, Kozminski 
School, Chicago, IIl., had the distinction of 
winning the first prize for feature writing 
with her story of her trip to Alaska in the 
summer of 1948 published in the Daily 
Winnipeg, Canada, Tribune, in the annual 
contest conducted by the National Federa- 
tion of Press Women. Announcement of 
the award was made at the annual conven- 
tion of the Federation held at Kansas City, 
Mo., the first week of June. Mrs. Shef- 
field, an inveterate traveler, holds the CSPA 
Gold Key for her outstanding work as an 
Adviser. 
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Assignments With a Purpose 


By DONALD C. WOLFE 


HERE’S an old story of a young 
newspaper reporter, afterwards to 
become famous, who received his 
first big chance on one of the New York 
His first 


assignment was to cover a death which 


dailies a good many years ago. 


preliminary reports had established as be- 
ing in somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
The reporter covered his assignment, re- 
turned to the office, and wrote what he 
The city 


editor read through the story and came 


thought was his best story. 


to the last sentence, “He died of heart 
failure.” The young reporter wilted under 
his remark. “You darn fool!” he said. 
“That’s what we all die of.” 

This story doesn’t tell anyone how to be 
an assignment editor, but it does show 
one thing that every editor must meet 
sooner or later: the reporter who lacks 
imagination. The assignment editor must 
be the brains of his outfit if the paper he 
heads is to remain alive. He must be the 
one who senses where the news is, and then 
practically writes it up in the detailed in- 
struction that he gives to the lowly reporters. 


OST editors of school papers handle 

the assignments. In their hands is 
entrusted the future of their paper, for 
if they fail the subscriptions are indeed 
dificult to obtain the next year. Under 
their careful leadership the school news- 
papers of the country can advance at a 
tate that will make them a real force in 
the community. 


To make assignments that have a pur- 
pose, the editor must set for himself sev- 
eral goals. 


First of all, he must have a general 
knowledge of his school and what makes 
it “tick”. It isn’t just sufficient to know 
that Miss Smith resides in room 12B most 
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Adviser, The Periscope 
Perth Amboy, N. J., High School 


of the day. 
only that Mr. Jones is adviser to the newly- 
formed checker club. 


It isn’t necessary to know 


Just what part in 
the school’s educational picture is Miss 
Smith playing in 12B? What educational 
purpose is being served by the checker club? 
A school assignment editor should know 
as much or more about the philosophy of 
his school than the teachers, or at least 
most of them. Sadly enough, many teachers 
are afflicted with a disease called over- 
emphasitis. Theirs is the most important 
subject, all others revolve around it as 
the moon revolves around the earth. But 
the assignment editor must see and know 
that each subject is like a part in a jig-saw 
puzzle, to be completed before we see 
the educational picture that makes a useful 
If he can do this he has passed 
the first test of a purposeful editor. 
Secondly, he must have imagination. The 
school editor today who fills his paper 
with has-beens, and re-hashes of events 
which took place last week, and sometimes 
last month, is showing no imagination. 
Students will not be satisfied to read an 
unimaginative account of a baseball game 
that they read last week in the city daily 
in complete detail. 


citizen. 


What school paper 

has space to spare for such write-ups? 
How far should his imagination carry 

him? 


number one will allow him to go. 


As far as the criteria set forth in 
Is the 
story one which will help to fit together 
the jig-saw puzzle of our modern educa- 
tional system? Does his imagination see 
the results of his story on the over-all 
morale of his school? Does his story help 
to link the faculty and students in a 
mutual attempt to produce better citizens? 
Only when he gets an affirmative answer 
to these questions is he sure that he is 
using his imagination in the right direction. 


Thirdly, he must have a profound con- 
viction that the school, his school, is the 
most important factor for good in his 
community. Can you imagine an editor 
coming into the office and saying, “What 
I don’t expect 
His should be an 
the objective mind of the journalist, that 


good is typing anyway? 
to work in an office.” 


spirit that digs out the answers and then 
puts them to work. He goes further than 
this, however. He is part of a school 
community with its own building, its own 
members, and even its own newspaper, and 
he must be convinced before he starts 
that only through the combined efforts of 
all can its members go out to become the 
kind of member they should be in the 
municipal community they will graduate to. 


board what can we do as assignment 


editors to achive these goals? We can 


do much if we will. 

First: Feature stories about the inner 
workings of the school will come so fast 
that one will really have to do careful 
selecting to get the material into the next 
issue. Stories about achievements in all 
realms of the school (with plenty of names 
to dress them up), and forum interviews 
about current topics of interest to the school 
will help to keep up student morale. 

Second: close personal contact with all 
members of the staff will help to build 
staff morale and aid in integrating many 
of the purposes of the school. It is only 
by conferences that the assignment editor 
can explain and answer any questions that 
a reporter may have concerning some assign- 
ment of dubious outcome. 

Third: by many conferences with the 
adviser he can piece together the jig-saw 
puzzle previously mentioned. Your adviser 


should be able to look at his school ob- 


One 





One of 


the highest compliments I ever received 


jectively, and he probably does. 


was when the principal once got to a piece 
of news before I did and then seemed quite 
surprised that I did not know of it. “I 
thought you knew everything that goes 
on around here,” she said. And that was 
really a compliment on my knowledge 
of the school. 
that I might be of a little help to a be- 
wildered assignment editor. Some reporters 
are so trained that they know what happens 
in school before the adviser. They are 
our best reporters. 

Fourth: by remembering always that the 
school paper is one part of this jig-saw 
puzzle of a total education. Does it help 
to educate just as much as an English 
class or a discussion period in P.A.D.? 
Does its columns portray the life of young 
people brought up in a democratic spirit? 
If it does, you are an assignment editor 
with a purpose. 

This may be idealistic. I say no. A 
school paper has no other reason for exist- 
ing than to be a part of our school com- 
munity, helping to mold every member into 
a democracy that will have no fear of any 
other ideologies. Its morale will be high, 
and by its purposeful actions can we at 
last talk about the power of the high 
school press. 


With the Papers 


THE TECH BOOK, issued under the 
direction of Miss Ella Sengenberger, Adviser 
to the Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, and edited 
by the Journalism Class, is a 106-page hand- 
book carrying all the necessary information 
for the guidance of students in this large 
and widespread institution. Issued in a con- 
venient small size, it is bound in a heavy 
green cover with a prominent “T”, title and 
date in silver. The centerpiece is a birds- 
eye architectural drawing of the grounds 
and buildings with everything labeled attrac- 
tively for the information of those using it. 


TAVERN POST is an anthology of the 
best in fiction, non-fiction and poetry, pub- 
lished annually by the Tavern Tattlers of 
the Santa Ana College in Santa Ana, Cal. 
The current issue includes nineteen contribu- 
tions and, at the end, Tavern Tattle tells all 
about the authors, their hopes and ambi- 
tions, and the raison d’etre of the current 


All in all it makes delightful 


offerings. 


Two 


I mention this to show , 


A Note on an Anniversary 


October 14, 1949 
Mr. Paul Wamsley 
Public School No. 51 
Buffalo, New York 


Dear Paul: 

This summer, following a habit of years, I was enjoying part of my vacation 
by leisurely reviewing copies of some of the entries in the 1948-49 CSPA contest, 
when I came across Volume 26—No. 1 issue of The Broadcaster dedicated to 
my good friend Paul Wamsley and his 25 years of service to P.S. No. 51 and its 
children and the city of Buffalo. 

I was simultaneously happy and somewhat disappointed; happy that you 
and your fine work had been recognized in such a delightful manner and sorry 
that I had had no part in paying tribute to you and your accomplishment upon the 
occasion of your silver anniversary celebration. 

I have checked back over the records of CSPA and find that The Broadcaster 
was entered in the 1927 contest for elementary school publications and was awarded 
honorable mention in this competition. This contest was the first national competition 
of elementary school publications of which we have any record. Our records also 
show that The Broadcaster is the senior member of the Elementary Division of 
CSPA as P.S. No. 51 of Buffalo has the longest record of unbroken membership 


in the Elementary Division of the association. 
I thought that possibly you, the faculty and pupils of P.S. No. 51, as well 
as your many friends and supporters would be pleased to know these facts. 


Those of us in the CSPA who know you, your school and your school 


publication take pleasure in extending to you at this time our sincere though rather 


belated congratulations upon the occasion of your anniversary of twenty-five years 


of outstanding achievement and service to your community. We extend equally 


sincere wishes for your continued success and happiness in the years to come. 


Very sincerely, 
Raymond S. Michael 
Chairman, Elementary Division, CSPA 


—$_$$——— LLL cS Le 


reading and one wonders why more of the 
same thing isn’t done by many schools 
throughout the country. 


THE GUIDON, a magazine of the Arts 
and General Literature, is published quar- 
terly by the students of the Ateneo de Ma- 
nila. Appropriately illustrated, it includes 
twenty-five contributions divided among edi- 
torials, essays, short stories, poems and fea- 
tures. An interesting item is the sworn 
statement on circulation required by the 
Bureau of Posts of the Republic of the 
Philippines for such publications, a proce- 
dure not required of magazines of this type 
in the United States. 


ARSENAL CANNON Alumni Associa- 
tion, a unique organization of “alumni” of 
the staff of the Arsenal Technical School’s 
(Indianapolis, Ind.) newspaper, has incor- 
porated itself, holds an annual dinner-re- 
union and all proceeds from its various ac- 


tivities goes into a scholarship fund. To 
date it has reached $1341.82. 


THE RE’SUME’ staff of the Spring- 
field, Mo., Senior High School, published 
an annual Student-Teacher Directory list- 
ing the administration, faculty, maintenance 
department, and Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion positions, addresses and telephone num- 
bers and the names, addresses and ’phone 
numbers of all the students in the school 
It is about 8x 11 
inches overall, bound in red, and carries a 


in alphabetical order. 


large amount of advertising matter distrib- 


uted through all the pages. 


JACKSON JOURNAL, Stonewall Jack- 
son High School, Charleston, W. Va., car- 
ries, in addition to the usual display ad- 
vertising, a half page of classified listings, 
four columns wide, featured by an attrac 
tive and attention-arresting center cartoon 
by a student. 
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Publishing a School Magazine Without 


Journalism Classes 


Pioneers of 
New trail- 


EARN to do by doing! 

the school magazine! 
blazers every year. 

How? 

G-man. 

layout—study his technique. 


Shadow a senior like a junior 
Hear him praised for unusual 
Listen when 
the adviser reproves him for an obscure 
lead—resolve to embroider your notebook 
with “Who What Where When Why 
How”, and win plaudits for yourself next 
year. 

Experience is a wonderful teacher. Do 
things the hard way. Facts must be faced. 
In the 
sixty-sixth year of continuous monthly pub- 
lication, the Radiator of Somerville High 
School, Somerville, Massachusetts, survives 
without benefit of journalism classes, with 


Take our magazine, for example. 


a two by four editorial room, and without 
a typewriter. 

There are credits toward 
graduation in athletics and music for all 
who attend practice and rehearsals. What 
do the staff members get? The editor and 
the business manager receive one credit each 


It isn’t easy. 


—the rest, nothing. 
What is the incentive? Individual satis- 
faction in work well done, fun, and in- 


herent curiosity about the mechanics of jour- 
nalism. 


wre may join the staff? The students 
who most satisfactorily meet the re- 
quirements. Homeroom classes in October 
elect reporters—one from each room. In 
March the following application is given 

to interested sophomores: 

Somerville High School 
RADIATOR 
Staff Application 

Date 


. Name 


Homeroom 


. Sophomore English marks by quarters 
I Il Ill IV 

. Junior English marks by quarters 
I Il Ill IV 

. English teacher’s name 

. Do you draw? Have you samples of 


your work? (drawing) 
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By OLIVE B. MacPHERSON 


Adviser, The Radiator 
Somerville, Mass., High School 


6. Have you had any journalistic experi- 

ence in school or out? Briefly, what? 
7. What do you like to write: Stories, 
poems, essays, class chatter, features, 
activities, sports, humor, exchanges, 
(Write 1, 
2, 3, etc., above the words in the order 
of your preference.) 


alumni news, editorials? 


. Have you the perseverance to finish 
what you begin, even if you have to 
rewrite? 

. Are you able to take abrupt critical 
comment good-naturedly, and benefit 
from your mistakes? 

. Will you subscribe, and encourage oth- 
ers to do so? 

. Have you initiative to see what needs 
to be done, and do it? 

. Are you interested in journalism? 

. Do you intend to go any further in 
this field when you complete school? 

. Have you contributed material to the 
Radiator this year? 

. Has any of it been printed? 
what? 


If so, 


. For serious consideration, a sample of 
your work must follow this question- 
naire within a week from the above 
date. 

. English teacher’s opinion of applicant 
as a prospect for the staff. 


}  enrrng the school is large, it is im- 

possible to know all the candidates. 
The English teacher’s opinion is helpful to 
the staff and adviser in making decisions. 
After a month of apprenticeship, the sopho- 
mores work on the May number which fea- 
tures the sophomore class. 

The following year, in December, there 
is an opportunity for a few more to apply 
in preparation for the junior issue in Feb- 
ruary. Occasionally, a talented student with 
a suddenly-awakened overwhelming zeal for 
journalism may be added in the interim. 

By the time the staff really begins to 
work as a unit—not because they haven’t 
the will to do so, but because they don’t 
know the ropes—graduation looms and they 


are gone. It must be wonderful to have a 
class where instruction can be given for- 
mally for credit, so that the adviser does 
not have to entreat her guardian angel for 


assistance whenever a deadline draws near. 


HERE does the material come from? 
How is it handled? Ours is the 
largest high school in New England. “A 
more fertile field,” you say if you attend 
Granted—but the writers 
are harder to find because everyone does 


a small school. 


not know everybody else. For instance, 
among our 780 senior pictures for the year- 
book are numerous students whom no mem- 
ber of the staff remembers seeing during 
the three years at high school. 

Unless ferreted out, good writers often 
escape unnoticed. “There are so many con- 
tributing, mine wouldn’t stand a chance,” 
they tell themselves. Teachers, busy with 
the prescribed routine, do not always re- 
member that a thirty-page magazine a 
month cries for cooperation. There is al- 
most no provision in our curriculum for the 
kind of creative work which the student 
body would want to read in the monthly 
What the staff solicits in the 
way of useable material, sometimes is given 
extra credit by the English teacher. 


magazine. 


In preparation for an issue, a notice ap- 
pears on the daily bulletin of announce- 
ments that the staff will receive stories, fea- 
tures, poems, news, in the editorial room 
each day until the deadline. The first 
call is made about ten days before the dead- 
line and is repeated every second day until 
it reads, “Deadline today at 2:30 for April 
number.” Sometimes it is varied to remind 
everyone that news of alumni, cartoons, es- 
says, and letters to the editor are most 
welcome. 

In response, there is a minor deluge of 
what the staff calls “stuff”, untouched by 
any teacher’s red pencil—some fairly good, 
some terrible; once in a while, a gem—to 
restore our faith in the literary ability of 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ACCURACY IN THE NEWS 


One of the cardinal principles of good reporting is accuracy. 
Nothing develops confidence more in a report or a reporter than 
a true and factual presentation of the story. Likewise, nothing 
breeds mistrust more than an inaccurate account of a news event. 

There is also the effect on the individual. Adding a bit of color 
here and there, a shade of meaning now and then, stretching a 
point to the end that it appears as if more than what reaches 
the eye lies behind the story, creeps up on an individual until he 
is enmeshed in a practice and procedure from which it is impossible 
to extricate himself. It’s bad business for the individual and bad 
ethics for school publication work. 


After the announcement of the placings in the 1949 Yearbook 
Critique and Contest reached the press, letters and wires came to 
the CSPA office asking for explanations of stories that could not 
have emanated from this source. With the releases went a careful 
explanation of the rating system so that the members of the pro- 
fessional press would understand clearly our method and procedure. 
We can assume only that a call for additional information from 
the schools concerned could have been the basis for some of the 
misrepresentations which appeared in print. We noted, also, that 
this stretching of the facts appeared in some of the student 
publications which appeared following the announcements of 
awards. 


The announcement of the Contest made the rating system 


Four 


abundantly clear. All associated with the CSPA know that maga- 
zines, newspapers and yearbooks are rated on a 1000 point scale. 
All know that books securing a specified number of points receive 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Place ratings. All know that 
publications “of distinction” are granted a Medalist award. And 
all know that, depending on the size of the classification and 
the standing of the books, several books may secure Medalist or 
First or other ratings in the Contest. 


It seems unfair to all the contestants and to the field of school 
journalistic activities as a whole, that stories should appear which 
give the impression that the book receiving press notice was the 
one and only publication in the whole contest to receive such a 
distinction. 


We hope that Advisers and editors will anticipate the possibility 
of such an error, to say nothing of lack of judgment, when time 
for the next series of contest ratings to be released comes about, 
to set those responsible for such stories right. Regardless of the 
temptation, in the long run it would be better for all concerned 
to give the facts as they are stated and to report them in their 


full and proper context. 


y 7 v 


THE CARE-CSPA CAMPAIGN 


Elsewhere in this issue is the story of the CARE Soap Campaign 
to which the CSPA has given its full support. It is one of those 
opportunities to which this Association calls the attention of its 
members and the school press of the country on occasion as worthy 
of the full and unreserved cooperation of all who are active in the 
field of school publications. 


It is the belief of the Association that the full stature of the 
school press will not be achieved until it has learned to broaden 
its view to include causes of such a nature that command the atten- 
tion and respect of every thoughtful citizen. By opening its columns 
to such appeals, by assuming the leadership in the school-community, 
much more than the mere prosecution of an objective shall have 


been attained. 


The magnaminity of America has been demonstrated over and 
over again throughout the scope of its history. When disaster or 
calamity falls on people the world over, this country has opened 
its heart and dipped into its resources to lend a helping hand. By 
so doing it has earned the respect of everyone and its objective 
humanity has become the goal of broad minded people wherever 
they may reside. 


This practice is not restricted to the wealthy or to those of ma- 
ture years. Our earliest recollections are the contribution of our 
own pennies, toys or clothing to help those less fortunate than 
ourselves. This widens as our means increase and enters into what 
we call the American way of life, a tradition of which we may well 


be proud. 


The CARE Soap Campaign has an appeal that cannot be ignored. 
It is well within the range of our substance and experience. It is 
hoped that each and every Editor will take steps to make the re- 
turns in his school commensurate with the facilities at hand and 
that when the records are being compiled he shall stand second to 
none in its proper accomplishment. 
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With the Press Associations... 


The fourth annual press conference of 
the MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION was held Saturday, No- 
vember 12, at the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Members of student newspaper, yearbook, 
and magazine staffs of junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in three sectional meetings in the 
morning and five such meetings in the after- 
noon, each presided over by a student editor 
and a publications adviser. 

Contests for all kinds of student publica- 
tions were held as well as writing tourna- 
ments for individual contestants. Trophies 
and certificates were awarded to winners and 
runners-up. 

Speakers were leaders in secondary school, 
college, university, and professional jour- 
nalism. 

Miss Mary Murray, adviser of the Al- 
cohi Mirror, Allegany High School, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, is director of the stu- 
James C. Leonhart, di- 
rector of press.and public relations and edi- 
torial adviser of The Collegian, a weekly 


dent association. 


newspaper, and The Green Bag, an annual, 
at the Baltimore City College, is president 
of the advisers group of the MSPA. 


Stanley Ross, editor, Sunday Star of Del- 
aware, was the guest speaker at the annual 
DELAWARE SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
CONFERENCE held at Newark, Dela- 
ware, on Saturday, November 5. 

Approximately two hundred students 
from the schools and faculty members at- 
tended the opening sessions and the two 
panel meetings, which covered such inter- 
ests as cartoons, columns, editorials, head- 
lines, interviews, make-up, sports, yearbooks, 
etc. 

James Towers, senior at Newark High 
School, student president of the association, 
presided and shared honors with Miss 
Maude Webster of Alexis I. duPont School, 
faculty president of the group. 

Dr. William S. Carlson, president of the 
University of Delaware, welcomed the 
young journalists on behalf of the Univer- 
sity. Later in the morning’s program, Dr. 
Carlson was the subject for an interview on 
“Arctic Exploring.” 


OKLAHOMA 


The INTERSCHO- 
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LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its annual autumn meeting at Norman No- 
vember 18 and 19. 

Speakers included Robert V. Peterson, 
associate publisher of the Norman Tran- 
script; Clifton C. Edom, director of pho- 
to-journalism at the University of Missouri, 
and Donald E. Brown, director of the IIl- 
nois State High School Press Association. 

The sessions ended at noon Saturday, 
and the delegates attended the OU-Santa 


Clara football game that afternoon. 


The first of the state-wide clinics on jour- 
nalism, sponsored by the GEORGIA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
and the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, was held in 
Rome, October 25. 

Asst. Prof. Worth McDougald repre- 
sented the Grady School, and local arrange- 
ments for the clinic were made by Miss 
Muriel Hall Turner, Faculty Adviser of 
The Roman, Rome High School. 

In the morning Prof. McDougald ad- 
dressed a general convocation of high school 
students. During the afternoon, he con- 
ducted a clinic on the high school news- 
paper, to which staff members of all high 
school publications in the Rome area were 
invited. 

The speaker-clinic service to the high 
schools and civic clubs of the state is a 
recent undertaking of the Grady School. 
Under this plan, a member of the jour- 
nalism faculty will be assigned to address 
the student assembly on some subject of 
general interest, and before or afterwards 
to advise with staff members about the de- 
In those 
places where there are more than one school 
paper, a joint clinic may be advisable. Staffs 
from schools in nearby towns may also be 


tails of their school publication. 


invited. 

Faculty directors of local school publica- 
tions are advised to work with the program 
chairmen of the local civic club or the local 
editor in utilizing this service. In this way, 
the faculty member while in the community 
can address the student staff members, the 
student body of the school, and the civic 
club at its weekly luncheon. 


The SOUTHEASTERN INTER. 
SCHOLASTIC SOCIETY OF JOUR- 
NALISM will hold its annual meeting of 


Coming Events 


3 December — Philadelphia Conference, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic Press Association, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9 December—Tenth Annual Conference 
on secondary-school papers, New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York City. 

9-10 December—Annual meeting, Execu- 
tive Committee, Southeastern Interscholastic 
Society of Journalism, Bolles School, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

9-11 March 1950—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

21-22 April 1950— Annual convention, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of Jour- 
nalism, High School, Lakeland, Fla. 


the Executive Committee at The Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, on December 
9-10. Its major activity will be the selec- 
tion of the host to the 1951 Convention. 
Lakeland, Florida, High School will be host 
to the 1950 Convention meeting on April 
21-22. As in past years, the University of 
Miami and Florida State University will 
provide critical services for the members of 
the Society. 


THE OREGON SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS CONFERENCE held its 23rd an- 
nual meeting and its first Yearbook Forum 
on the campus of the University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, on October 22. Speakers in- 
cluded the leading advisers in the state, 
members of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism and of the Oregon State Col- 
lege faculty. Student-conducted panels 
were a feature of the conference this year. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its 29th annual Convention on the campus 
of the University of Illinois on October 
8-9 with 687 delegates in attendance, 100 
more than in the preceding year despite a 
limitation on delegations from one school 
to not more than four persons. Leading 
speaker this year was John Strohm, asso- 
ciate editor of the Country Gentleman, who 
showed slides to illustrate his talk on “Amer- 
ica Promises, Russia Threatens in Europe.” 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Poetry of the Month... 


HROUGH the courtesy of Miss Catherine R. Boylan, Ad- 
7 viser to The Oracle, Van Rensselaer High School, Rensse- 
laer, New York, the readers of the Review are indebted 

this month for the selections of Poetry for the Month. 


PROMISE 
Do you remember the leaves? 
In the spring they burst forth 
In their chartreuse party dresses. 
The sultry summer sun made them dark green 
As they swayed languidly from the branches. 
September saw them 
A myriad of red, gold and orange. 


Now they lie brown and dead, 
Skeletons on the cold granite pavement. 
The wind carries them away, 

Leaving their epitaph, 


“Weep not for us; 
We will be reborn next spring!” 
Mortals must envy the leaves. 


—Marie Pantuosco 
The Bridge 
Evande: Childs High School 
New York City 


y y 7 

THE SEA 

The sea is like a chipped sapphire 

Gleaming gloriously in the sun 

With its proud white caps. 

Forever struggling, 

It surges onward, 

Boastful of its ruggedness. 


—Barbara Howard 
The Clipper 
Barnstable High School 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 


7 vy y 
DEDICATION 


I dedicate my song to you: 

This poorly woven mesh of words 

In which I strive to catch the sighing of the wind, 
The music ever out of reach, 

The throbbing strings of feelings—and of hearts; 
This broken net where they have slipped away, 
These few, weak notes of what I long to say. 


—Joan Richards 
The Quarterly 
Tucson Senior High School 


Tucson, Arizona 
vy vy y 
AN OLD GHOST TOWN 
The gold is over; 
The searching is done; 
The miners have left; 
Some, with fortunes they’ve won. 


The towns are left vacant; 

The prairies are bare 
Except for the signs 

That men once lived there. 


The only inhabitants 
Of these vacant towns 
Are the shadowy ghosts, 
Who make nightly rounds. 


The windows are boarded; 

The hinges now squeak; 
The hitching rail’s broken; 

And the sagging roofs leak. 


If your belief in ghosts 
Is still not sound, 

Try visiting some night 
A lonely ghost town. 


—Loretta Draper 
Conradian 
Henry C. Conrad High School 


Wilmington, Delaware 
7 y 7 
CHEERY PROSPECTS 
I really get discouraged 
Every time I ride a bus, 
To hear the women rattle on; 
They sit and fret and fuss. 


It’s not the talk that worries me; 


It’s just the horrid shame 


That not so many years from now 
I’ll do the very same! 


—Rosemarie Zanino 
The Oracle 
Manchester High School 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


v 7 7 
WHALING 
Way, way back in the good old days, 
When whaling was quite the thing, 
A brig called the good “Sarah Herrick” 


Embarked on her wanderings. 


Twas the year of eighteen hundred and twenty 
When she left old Falmouth’s shore, 
And the winds that took her out of port 


Made her famous the whole world o’er. 


She’s Falmouth’s unsung heroine, 

Because she’s the first of them all 

To sail for the purpose of whaling, 

Ev’en in a wild New England squall. 
—Janice McLane 


Lawrencian 
Lawrence High School 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


gy 7 vy 
THE WHISTLE OF A TRAIN 


The train heaves a shuddering sigh; 
Wheels click; 

The great body moves into life; 

It snorts, 

Gliding down the smooth track. 

A whistle sounds, 

Calling me ftom a distance 

Toward light. 


—Janet Foster 
Evander News 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 
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High School Editorials Can Be Improved 


By RUTHIE CASTEEL 





quotation from the Spectator, 
weekly political magazine of the 
middle 1800’s, says, “an editorial 
is the highest style of composition known.” 

To attain a “highest style” is not easy 
for beginners, but success can be reached 
through early training. 

With this goal in mind, the journalism 
department of Pacific University in Forest 
Grove, Oregon, has instigated a state high 
school editorial contest. 

Thus aspiring young editors are given 
the chance to write editorials for their 
campus newspapers over an_ eight-month 
period, with the collection judged in May 
by senior journalism majors enrolled in a 
special problems course. 

The Harvey Scott trophy, an attractive 
loving cup, is awarded to the winning 
This 


cup in itself holds journalistic significance 


cchool in time for commencement. 


in that it is named for Oregon’s most 
outstanding newspaper personality, Harvey 
Whitefield Scott, the first graduate of 
Pacific University. He was editor of the 
Portland Oregonian from 1866 to 1872 
and 1877 to 1910, receiving national fame 
through his forceful, if somewhat dogmatic 
editorials. 


_ contest is open to all high schools 

in Oregon that publish newspapers at 
least twice a month. No specifications as 
to size of page or type of printing are 
made. Participating schools submit to the 
Pacific journalism department one copy of 
each issue from the beginning of school 
to May 1. 

Editorials are judged on quality of writ- 
ing, consistency of policy, evidence of a 
definite program, reader appeal, worthiness 
of projects supported, value to school ad- 
ministration, originality of approach, fair- 
mindedness, good taste, and constructive 
criticism. 

A series of monographs is being sent 
to high schools, with the first one entitled 
The Editorial in the High School Paper, 
wherein each of the above ten points is 
clarified. This serves as a guide to ad- 
visers and editors, explaining how frequent 
faults in editorials can be corrected, based 
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Journalism Department, Pacific University 


Forest Grove, Oregon 


on observations made by journalism students 
of numerous high school papers. 

A summary of these points in chrono- 
logical order follow: 

1. Quality of writing—Any student who 
is elected or appointed editor, of necessity 
should be one who can write. Correct 
word usage, correct grammar, correct spell- 
ing, all of these are expected of editorial 
writers. 

2. Consistency of policy—Every editor 
or staff should determine at the beginning 
of the term just what the editorial policy 
is to be . . . if it is to work toward more 
attractive school grounds and buildings, then 
this policy is followed consistently during 
the year. 

3. Evidence of a Definite Program—The 
paper should not rest until its objective has 
been accomplished. One lone editorial which 
does not accomplish what it set out to do 
is a waste of time and space, regardless of 
how well it is written or how noble its pur- 
pose. 

4. Reader Appeal—If the paper feels 
that there is a project worth fighting for, 
then it behooves the writer of the series of 
editorials written toward that end to strive 
for a variety of approaches and original 
methods of presentation so that the reader 
does not become bored by the same subject. 

5. Worthiness of Projects Supported— 
The editor should confer with the principal 
about problems facing the school which 
might be solved through persuasive edito- 
rials. News stories on the front page could 
well assist in promoting as well as recording 
progress of a campaign. 

6. Value to a School Administration— 
The school paper offers the best medium 
in any school system for improving school 
morale, for introducing changes, and for 
enlisting support. 

7. Originality of Approach—In review 
and study of editorials throughout the year 
in those papers competing last year, it was 
found that practically every editor wrote 
an editorial on “School Spirit” . . . Rather 
than condemning poor school spirit, write 
an editorial describing a pep rally at some 


other school and let the students draw their 






own comparison between it and theirs. Re- 
gardless of subject, strive for a different 
or unique approach to the problem. 

8. Fairmindedness — Concerning contro- 
versial issues, an editorial which criticizes a 
program or handling of an activity must be 
absolutely right and see that a fair picture 
of both sides of the picture is presented. 

9. Good Taste—An editor who possesses 
good taste will not hit at individuals or 
institutions which are not in a position to 
defend themselves in the columns of his 
paper. 

10. Constructive Criticism—Anyone can 
tear down; it takes an intelligent person 
to build. Show the readers that the editor 
is working with, not against them by seek- 
ing a solution to a problem through dis- 
cussions with teachers, parents, principal. 

On the concluding page of the mono- 
graph, Professor Clifford P. Rowe, jour- 
nalism head and editor of the publication, 
invites advisers to let him know what phases 
of newspaper work he or she would like to 
have di-cussed in future series. 


Negro History Week 
To Be Held Feb. 12-19 


“Freedom with opportunity as the un- 
finished task of democracy” will be the 
theme of Negro History Week to be cele- 
brated February 12-18. 

Sponsored by the Associated Publishers, 
Inc., of 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C., copies of posters, The Negro 
History Bulletin, The Journal of Negro 
History, suggestions for the proper ob- 
servance of the week, books, pictures, the 
Negro History Week Kit and full informa- 
tion may be obtained at that address. 


WANTED"!!! 
OCTOBER, 1949, REVIEWS 


Because of the unprecedented calls for 
extra copies of the October, 1949, issue of 
the School Press Review, our supply has be- 
come exhausted. If any of the members of 
the Association have finished with their 
copies, we need about a dozen. They will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HESE “editorials were chosen be- 

cause they follow a good general 

editorial style; because they are 
written with a feature twist which appeals 
to students; because they tie up with world 
situations or because they stress character- 
istics often expected in teen-agers but seldom 
emphasized,” according to Mae C. Harter, 
Adiver to the Blue and White, of Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High, Altoona, Pa., to 


whom we are indebted for the selection. 
* Ok Ox 


MY OLD FLAME BLAZES ON 
HE, HE, HE! 


be . . . but you guess what or who I am. 


My name happens to 


Here are some hints: I have brilliant red 
hair; I am always dressed in vivid reds, 
blues, and yellows; I am never thirsty. I 
helped Nero destroy Rome; I was a major 
factor in the Chicago fire; my favorite song 
is Ritual Fire dance; and I really like the 
way torch singers vocalize. 

Fire, you say? Think you’re smart, don’t 
you? Well, if you’re so smart, why can’t 
you control me? I did millions of dollars 
worth of damage last year, and I’m count- 
ing on doing much more this year if you 
will cooperate. Just keep accumulating 
newspapers and magazines, letting the attic 
or basement be a catch-all for junk, leaving 
the electric iron connected when you leave 


for just a minute, and having faulty electric 
wiring and appliances. 


And please keep 
forgetting that the number one device for 
fire prevention is a tested and approved 
fire extinguisher. 

You do your part by being careless; I’ll 
do mine by burning up seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of property in one year. 


Tulsa Central W.R. and 
D.W. High 

Tulsa School Life 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


os oe 

AS THE SUN DESCENDS— 

on a quiet Memorial day, Nature’s taps 
sound in a distant land. There are no 
cheering cries of praise, neither do drums 
or trumpets sound. No, there is nothing 
save a grassy hill with rows of white crosses 
arising from it. Below, a little stream 
glides silently over rocks and moss. The 
setting sun’s caressing rays are like a gleam 
of hope smiling at the mourning hill. 

Up from the valley three figures ascend. 
One is a man whose life, like the day, 
has reached its evening tide. On either 
side, supporting him, walk two young girls 


Eight 


and were it not for Nature’s song, the 
hill would be completely silent for the three 
figures climb silently and gravely. 

They have brought no gifts of monu- 
ments or flowers but have come to offer a 
prayer of thanks to these men who lie 
beneath the rows of crosses. 

Slowly, with a feeble hand, the old man 
The 


bare head is lowered, and knees bend while 


removes a torn and tattered hat. 


hands are slowly folded, and as the sun 
sinks in the west a humble prayer is mur- 
mured—a prayer of praise and thanks for 
thoce brave men, living and dead, who 
freed these people’s land from hatred, fear 
and greed. No, there are no shouts of 
praise here today; just the prayers of com- 
mon people. Yet these prayers have more 
meaning than all the flowers or monuments 
combined. 

On this Memorial day and all that fol- 
low, may people throughout the land pray, 
as did these in that far-away country, that 
the peace for which men’s blood was shed, 
will be everlasting. Through their devotion 
may a peaceful, brotherly world arise, and 
love, kindness and unselfishness, triumph. 


Blue and White 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 
> & 


DR. JEKYLL OR MR. HYDE? 


The tall well-groomed boy rises instantly 
as his girl friend enters the room. After 
helping her with her coat, he gathers the 
packages from her arms. With the utmost 
concern he seats her in the softest chair 
in the room. When her mother enters 
the room with her guests, he is a model 
of courtesy. 

The scene changes. The setting is the 
boy’s own home, and the characters also 
change. 


Conditions are similar; the 


action... 

An elderly woman enters the room, her 
Her face 
She sees him 
sprawled in the most comfortable chair in 
the room, unconcernedly munching an ap- 


arms piled high with packages. 
is drawn with exhaustion. 


ple while reading a book. He seems entirely 
unaware of her presence. After all, Mother 
can look out for herself, he seems to think. 
Dr. Jekyll has become Mr. Hyde; his two- 
sided nature, concerning the matter of 
courtesy, has been exposed. 

The boy in the story could be any teen- 
ager. Do Rooseveltians, for instance, have 


a dual set of standards—one for company 
and friends, another for home, school, and 
public places? 


Blue and White 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 

a. * *@ 


CAREFREE, CARELESS, AND 
CARLESS 

On any average Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon, a few boys are going for an 
automobile ride. Let’s call them Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Dick has a driver's 
license, Tom has a learner’s permit, and 
Harry is along for the ride. Once out- 
side the city Tom wants to take over and 
they go flying over the countryside enjoy- 
ing themselves. Tom has been out only 
twice before and he has some trouble keep- 
ing to the road. 

As they approach a truck Tom has to 
swerve in order to miss it. He miscalcu- 
lates, however, and turns too far, sending 
the car over an embankment, stopping only 
Tom was 
behind the wheel, unhurt, the others—need 


when smashed against a tree. 


more be said? Drive safely and sensibly? 


The York High Weekly 
William Penn Senior High 
York, Pennsylvania 
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GRADES ARE GOOD 


SIGN OF CHARACTER 

We may laugh at report cards or fear 
them, but most of us fail to realize what 
an “A” report card means. It is a symbol 
of you. 

Test after test, hours of homework, re- 
ports and outlines ultimately improve your 
They 


to determine 


mind, and therefore your welfare. 
are not devised in order 
whether you'll get an “A” or a “C.” That 
grade is to help you judge yourself. 

It’s not too late to start some serious 
studying. Only one-third of the semester 
is over—and probably only one-third of 


your life. It’s never too late for self- 


The reward for hard and 


honest work is not in the grade on your 


improvement. 


report card, but in a better you. 


The Black and Gold 
Heights High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Adviser Now Dean 


Mrs. Stella Dakin, formerly an Adviser 
to the yearbook of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Farmington, Maine, and for the 
past four years Junior Red Cross Director 
for that State, has resigned and is presently 
Dean at Farmington. Mrs. Dakin is one 


of the Gold Key Advisers of the CSPA. 
» 
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CARE, CSPA Launch Soap Campaign 
To Aid the Children of Europe 


HE CSPA is cooperating with 

CARE in its nation-wide appeal 

for soap for Europe’s children to 
help alleviate the distress and hazards to 
health now being experienced by those less 
fortunate than the youth of America. 


Before this issue of the Review reaches 
the membership, they shall have received 
a circular announcing the campaign and 
the ways by which it may be fostered 
through the medium of the school press 


of the United States. 


circular-poster, the aims and objectives of 


In a combined 


the drive are outlined and stickers inclosed 


for the return of packages of Swan soap 
wrappers to CARE Headquarters. These 
will then be turned over to Lever Brothers 
who will give CARE a bar of soap for some 
needy European youngster for each two 
wrappers delivered. 

The CSPA has made available to CARE 
its mailing list of 12,500 student publica- 
tions in all parts of the United States, the 
Territories and Canada for the successful 
prosecution of the campaign. The deadline 
for final returns is December 31, 1949 but 
to facilitate the receipt of the wrappers, 
three delivery dates are suggested, Novem- 
ber 15, December 1 and December 15. 





Tax Court Refuses Advisers 


Expense Deduction Appeal 


HE Tax Court of the United States 

has ruled against the appeal of 

Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, Adviser to 
the Chatterbox, the newspaper of the 
George Washington High School, Dan- 
ville, Va., in her claim for a deduction 
from her 1945 income tax of the expenses 
incurred while taking a summer course at 
Columbia University. The case will be 
appealed to the Fourth District Court of 
Appeals because of its implications affecting 
teachers in all parts of the country. 

Claiming that the $239.50 deduction was 
“an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense”, essential to the proper discharge of 
her professional duties and in fulfillment 
of state requirements, the denial of her 
claim brought out local and national support 
in the first case of its kind to go before 
the Tax Court. 
covered in a story on The Review, January 
1949, issue. 

An editorial from The Bee of Danville, 
Va., on the day the deduction was dis- 
allowed, is reproduced below for the in- 
formation of the members of the CSPA 
who have a personal interest in the case 
in that Mrs. Hill was using the summer 
work to improve her skill in English and 
journalism. 


“CURIOUS REASONING” 
“The decision of the U. S. Tax Court 


The preliminaries were 
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in the case of a Danville school teacher 
who claimed as a deductible item from 
income tax payment, Summer School ex- 
penses is a curiosity of reasoning from 
the standpoint of the layman. The opinion 
indirectly strikes a blow at the system of 
summer school which, for years, was ob- 
ligatory but today merely an alternative in 
the scheme of self improvement. 

“If Mrs. Nora Payne Hill is loser in 
the circuit court of appeals, to which she 
intends to carry this case, it inevitably 
means that school teachers will prefer the 
inexpensive and relatively valueless home 
reading course—or the study of five books 
selected by the state board of education— 
to going down into their pockets for an 
expense which they are not allowed to 
subtract from the demanding grasp of the 
federal tax collector. It has a tendency 
to dissuade the teacher from keeping sharp 
‘the tools of her trade’, by remaining abreast 
of changes in teaching techniques adopted 
since the day she won her original diploma. 


“The judicial reasoning seems also little 
short of bizarre when it founds its final 
decision on this argument—that there was 
no evidence to show that Mrs. Hill was 
employed to continue in her position as a 
teacher at the time she went to Columbia 
University for a summer course and that 
therefore the inference is clear that she 


v HE appeal has been made to the 
Editors and Advisers of the student 
publications in the belief that they are the 
ones best able to reach all the pupils in the 
schools and to give the campaign its proper 
place in the life of the schools. The poster 
provides a place in which the name of 
the sponsoring publications may be placed. 
Additional copies are available upon appli- 
cation. The poster suggests news stories 
and editorials to supplement the poster and 
urges that the full strength and influence 
of the publications be thrown into the 
campaign to insure its success. 

CARE Headquarters is providing pins 
for all those engaged in prosecuting the 
campaign and offering whatever additional 
help is needed by the Advisers and staff 
members in calling its work and objectives 
to the attention of all students. 





took the summer course simply to qualify 
That, we 


clearly runs counter to the conception and 


for re-employment. believe, 
true meaning of teacher employment of the 
state board of education. 

“This is an interesting case, and one 
which affects teachers all over the country. 
It looks very much as though the govern- 
ment is straining at a gnat in depriving 
a teacher of part of her vicarious income 
and placing an obstacle in the way of 
professional attainments. 

“While we have consistently taken the 
position that the summer school requirement 
which prevailed for so long in Virginia 
was wrong in principle, in that it singles 
out one cultured profession for continuing 
expense, it remains as an alternative on the 
rules and regulations of public school teach- 
ing in Virginia. It seems hard that in 
addition to all other expenses that the 
government should also have the pound of 
flesh through a federal tax on expenses in- 
curred for mental improvement.” 


The Tenth Leaf 


“IT find it difficult to realize that ten 
creative writing classes have come and gone 
since I came to Teaneck (N.J.) High 
School in 1939”, writes William C. Moore, 
responsible for their many successes, in the 
Preface to “The Tenth Leaf”, the annual 
collection of the best writings of the class. 
The current issue, a tenth anniversary 
number, an attractive little volume of some 
36 pages, includes selections from its nine 
predecessors. 





Features of the Month... 


Scribe Quizzes Herald-Express Editor, Reviews 
Her Best Seller 


Her favorite story is murder; favorite 
assignment, murder; favorite fate for all 
city editors—murder. Agness Underwood 
started out as a telephone operator on a 


newspaper because she desperately needed 


a job and now she is the only woman city 
editor of a large metropolitan daily. Yes, 
Agness Underwood, hard hitting city editor 
of the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express, 
author of a tecent best seller, star reporter, 
housewife, and mother, had her hardships 
too. 

She struggled through years of long 
hours, low pay, and hard work, pounding 
out stories, dodging police lines, beating her 
brother reporters with scoops and Under- 
wood exclusives, all of which she so vividly 
records in her sensational book, Newspaper- 
woman. 

It is a breathtaking account of her color- 
ful days as a reporter, days of riots, scan- 
dals, murders, and triumphs. It is heart- 
warming, humorous, and tinged with the 
madness which surrounds all newspaper 
offices. It has the excitement of the city 
room and the ambition of a girl who once 
cried all night on a park bench. 

Agness Underwood did what millions of 
newspapermen and women throughout the 
country have yearned to do since the dawn 
of the journalistic era. She carried out her 
secret ambition to write a book, the one 
desire of those still on city staffs and those 
who have experienced the rough school of 
newspaper reporting. 

While her colleagues wistfully fingered 
through aging sheafs of copy (their futile 
attempts to write the great American novel), 
hidden at the bottom of their desk drawers, 
Mrs. Underwood’s publisher came forth 
and asked her to write Newspaperwoman. 
She gladly accepted although she had 
planned to write on “Things about news- 
papermen their wives don’t know about.” 

Packed with drama and adventure, her 
book reflects her forceful personality. She 
once threw a fish at her city editor because 
he changed the date of her day off. 

A trip to the Herald by this scribe 
proved that the old fire was still in evi- 
dence in Mrs. Underwood, and although 


some of her exploits were fierce, she is very 


Ten 


kind and gracious to high school reporters. 

Now on the city desk of the Herald, 
she keeps a baseball bat on her desk to 
ward off unwelcome strangers and annoying 
publicity men. She isn’t afraid of man or 
beast. 

Once her fellow reporters asked her to 
accompany them on a autopsy. Within five 
minutes, they were stampeding out of the 
room, but Mrs. Underwood, or Aggie, as 
her newspaper friends call her, stood her 
ground, bravely absorbing every detail, and 
she was the only woman present. 

Sometimes while covering great disasters, 
some gallant young officer of the police 
force will try to keep her from going 
through the police lines to see the casual- 
ties, but she fights her way in. People who 
know Agness Underwood know that she 


_ has been through far more than any young 


policeman can ever experience on their beats. 
Fine Housewife 

Not only is she a great career woman, 
After her 


strenuous work on the Herald, she still 


but she is also a fine housewife. 


goes home to clean house and cook for the 
family. She firmly believes that the woman’s 
place is in the home. 

In the city room, where she works from 
5 o'clock in the morning to 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, she deals out assignments, 
reads copy, haggles with publicity men, and 
answers over 2,000 phone calls a day. 
During this time, she wears high heels and 
nylons, standing up until she is tired, which 
is almost never. 

An average of ten aspirants storm her 
office for jobs every day, but she says 
that she can tell a newspaperman just by 
the way he puts the paper in his typewriter. 
A true newspaperman never puts his paper 
in vertically, but uses the full length of 
the horizontal line to save time from con- 
tinuous shifting. 


Another point Mrs. Underwood considers 
when interviewing people for jobs is the 
way they talk. Real reporters just give 
the facts of their experience and leave, 
while overly ambitious newcomers launch 
into eloquent speeches of sales talk, trying 
to convince the city editor with exaggerated 
accounts of their training. 


Members of the Poly Optimist staff 
at the John H. Francis Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles, California, 
with the assistance of their Adviser, 
Mr. Edward Irwin, selected a group of 
features for this page but, space being 
limited, only these could be reproduced. 

They judged “the features from the 
point of general interest, subject and 
They added, “It was 
difficult to find very many good general 


good writing”. 


interest features, since most of the 
articles are localized ...” From what 
they, and we, have observed, a “fea- 


Apparently 
anything that isn’t a straight news or 


ture” defies classification. 


sports story, an editorial or a poem is 
a “feature”. 

Any good journalism text has a 
section on features that it might be a 
good idea to check at least once a year 
for a feature has form and structure 
just as any other form of expression. 
The excellent Book Reviews by Prof. 
Campbell in each issue of this maga- 
zine provide information along this line. 
“Modern Feature Writing” by DeWitt 
C. Reddick, published by Harper’s, 
ought to help everyone. 


College Beneficial 


This is why some city editors prefer men 
with no college training, but Mrs. Under- 
wood stressed that a well rounded college 
cource is always beneficial to reporters when 
they write their stories. This way, they 
can add more color to the story and make 
the article more interesting and more easily 


understood by the readers. 


She said that there were no special types 
to look for in reporters, but if a girl wishes 
to enter, she must be able to go on her 
own, and must forget that she is a girl 
while at work. She must be able to open 
her own doors and pick up her own pencils. 
In a newspaper office they have no time 
for formalities. 


Agness Underwood never had a chance 
to complete her formal education. She had 
to quit high school after her first year to 
work. When she first started work on a 
newspaper, she had never dreamed that she 
would continue it for life. She only wanted 
to help her family out of financial difficulty. 


The Poly Optimist 

John H. Francis Polytechnic 
High School 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CAST: Miss Marian S. Smith 
Mrs. Nora Van Cort 
Mr. Bowgard 
Choral Group—Speech—5 Voices 
Editor 
Assistant Editor 
Stenciller 
Artist 
Mimeograph Operator 
Dorothy Albanese 
George Bowers 
Shirley Evans 
2 Members of School Orchestra 
20 Members of Glee Club 

ANNCR: School Spotlight! 

MUSIC: INTRODUCTORY 

ANNCR: Today the school spotlight is 
focused on South Tenth Street School, 
located on South Tenth Street near 16th 
Avenue in Newark. Although South 
Tenth Street School was built in 1870 
and is one of the older schools in the 
city, it is young and progressive in its 
ideas. The faculty and pupils take 
pride in their many cooperative endeavors. 
One of these is the school magazine, 
The Courier. 

EDITOR: Yes, Mr. Pfeiffer, we are proud 
of our Courier. I am the editor, Michael 
Perlsweig, and this is Rhoda Gersten, 
the assistant editor. 

ASST. EDITOR: How do you do, Mr. 
Pfeiffer. 

ANNCR: I’m glad to meet you both, 
Rhoda and Michael. 

ASST. EDITOR: Did you know, Mr. 
Pfeiffer, that last year our Courier was 
awarded first place in its classification 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Contest? 

ANNCR: Indeed, I do!—and I want to 
congratulate you and your staff and 
thank you for keeping me on your mail- 
ing list. In fact, I have some of the 
back number of your Courier right here 
before me. (RUSTLE OF PAGES) 

EDITOR: Oh, yes, these are not too far 
back—just some of last year’s issues. Do 
you remember this page, Rhoda—the one 
entitled—W orking Together To Put Out 
The Courier? 

ASST. EDITOR: Yes, I do, Michael. This 

is the page that we included to show how 
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‘School Spotlight’ Features an 
Elementary School Program 


The Courier staff works. The figures 
drawn by Jean McColl and the captions 
underneath give a very clear picture of 
just how our magazine is planned and 
produced. Suppose we ask the mem- 
bers of The Courier staff to speak for 
themselves. 

CHORAL GROUP 5 VOICES: We are 
The Courier staff and represent every 
classroom in the school from the 4th 
grade through the 8th. There are many 
things we do. 

VOICE 1: We elect an editor and assistant 
editor from our own group. 

VOICE 2: We discuss and decide upon a 
general theme for the current issue. 

VOICE 3: We consult the calendar and 
set deadline dates for all material. 

CHORAL GROUP: Then we all choose 
the departments in which we wish to 
work. Some of us are interested in— 

VOICE 4: Stories 

VOICE 5: Poetry 

VOICE 2: Editorials 

VOICE 4: Special features 

VOICE 1: Red Cross 

VOICE 3: School News 

VOICE 5: Science 

VOICE 1: Humor 

VOICE 4: Primary pages 

VOICE 3: Art work and stencilling 

VOICE 5: Mimeographing 

CHORAL GROUP: We report back to 
our classrooms. Each of us makes the 
following announcement: 

VOICE 4: Everyone in the school may be 
a contributor to The Courier through 
his own classwork by writing a story, 
poem, editorial, news item, or by com- 
peting in the cover contest. 

CHORAL GROUP: We, the staff, meet 
with our teacher advisers, sort and ar- 
range all submitted material, edit it, act 
as reporters. 

ARTIST: I am one of the artists. The 
other members of my committee and I 
plan the layout of the pages and draw 
the pictures. Then we send the dummy 
sheets to the stencillers. 

STENCILLER: As stenciller, I cut the 
illustrations. The stencils are then ready 
to go to Mrs. Russell to be typed. 

MIMEOGRAPH OPERATOR: When 





“This past year was the first time 
that we entered our school magazine 
in the CSPA and we were thrilled 
when we were awarded a First Place 
Certificate. 
spiration to us that we are going to 
publicize the activities of our Courier 
in a radio broadcast over WBGO-FM 
(the Newark, N.J., Board of Educa- 
tion station)”, writes Miss Leah Suss- 
man, Adviser to the publication. 


It has been such an in- 





the stencils have been completed, the 
mimeographing squad runs off about 600 
copies of each page on the mimeograph 
machine. 

CHORAL GROUP: Then Miss Press and 
her assembly line staple the pages to- 
gether. The Courier is ready to go 
on sale! 

ASST. EDITOR: And that, Mr. Pfeiffer, 
is how The Courier staff works together 
—all told with pictures and stories on 
one of the pages of our Courier. 

ANNCR: A very interesting page, too, 
Rhoda and Michael. How about turning 
to the next page now? (RUSTLE OF 
PAGES) 

ASST. EDITOR: Oh, this is one of my 
favorites. It’s the music page! 

EDITOR: I like that one too. It was 
written by Dorothy Albanese after she 
interviewed members of the school or- 
chestra and told us some interesting facts 
about each member. 

DOROTHY: Walter Hartt, first trum- 
peter, started by playing on his mother’s 
instrument. He is a member of the All 
City Orchestra and is soloist in the ele- 
mentary division. Here is Walter to 
play for you. 

MUSIC: TRUMPET SOLO—WALTER 

PLAYS A SHORT MELODY 

DOROTHY: Settimio Cicotti wanted to 
play the piano when he was a small boy. 
He belongs to the National Fraternity 
of Student Musicians and is pianist in 
the school orchestra. Settimio is at the 
piano. 

MUSIC: PIANO SOLO — SETTIMIO 

PLAYS A SHORT MELODY 

EDITOR: And that, Mr. Pfeiffer, is part 
of the music page of The Courier. 
(RUSTLE OF PAGES) 

ANNCR: Here’s an interesting page. It’s 
called School History. 

EDITOR: Oh, that’s the time that George 





Eleven 


Bowers of the 4th grade interviewed Mr. 
Boward who lives near the school. One 
day George walked up to the neighbor’s 
house, rang the bell (RINGING DOOR- 
BELL) and said: 

GEORGE: Good afternoon, Mr. Bowgard. 
We heard that you have lived in the 
neighborhood of the school for many 

I am a reporter for the school 
magazine, The Courier. Could you tell 
me about the early days of South Tenth 
Street School? 

MR. BOWGARD: Yes, won’t you come 


in? I’ve been living here for over 79 


years. 


years and I was a pupil at South Tenth 
when it was a small wooden building, 
two stories high. 

GEORGE: A small wooden building! Now 
it’s brick and four stories high! 

MR. BOWGARD: But at that time there 
were only three rooms on each floor with 
sashes separating them. Every morning 

the three classes had Bible exercises to- 

gether with the sashes down. I was the 
sash monitor. 

GEORGE: Some of the rooms still have 
sashes! 

MR. BOWGARD: Yes, but they’re not 
the original ones—because some time 
later—I can’t remember the exact date 
—the wooden structure was torn down 
and a brick one built—even then for a 
while the school was so overcrowded that 
some classes were held in a private dwell- 
ing opposite the school on Holland 
Street. Gradually, additions were built 
—but I’m getting old and I can’t re- 
member just when. 

GEORGE: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Bowgard—Maybe if I go down to the 
library I can get some more information 
from old Board of Education reports— 
goodbye. 

ASST. EDITOR: That’s how George 
found out about the history of our 
school and told us all about it in The 
Courier. 

EDITOR: How about some of our Poetry 
pages? (RUSTLE OF PAGES) 

ASST. EDITOR: I like this one that you 


wrote when you were in 5A, Michael. 


EDITOR: Oh, I remember writing that 


for a language assignment when I was 
in Miss Laico’s class. 


I never expected 
to see it in print. It’s called The Busy 
Bee. 

ASST. EDITOR: There are many more 
fine poems—but time is short and I would 
like Mr. Pfeiffer to see our School News 


Twelve 


page. (RUSTLE OF PAGES) 

EDITOR: Here it is, Rhoda. 

ANNCR: What does this headline say, 
“White Elephant Auction and Cake 
Sale”? 

ASST. EDITOR: That’s about the fund 
raising project for our P.T.A. last term. 
Mrs. Van Cort was on the committee 
and can tell you more about it. 

MRS. VAN CORT: My grandson attends 
South Tenth Street School and I’ve been 
an active member of the P.T.A. ever 
since it was organized eight years ago. 
This year we parents baked cakes and 
then helped to sell them. An auction 
sale was held the same day that we had 
our Cake Sale. All of us, the teachers, 
children and parents, contributed new 
articles which were “white elephants” to 
us but were of some value to others. You 
may not believe this—but—our proceeds 
netted us $147.65 in clear profit! Every- 
body had a grand time, especially the 
members of the committee. 

ANNCR: That certainly sounds like fun 
—and very profitable, too—I would say. 
Well, let’s turn to another page now. 
(RUSTLE OF PAGES) 
ture of the two hemispheres on opposite 


Here’s a pic- 


sides of the page and each has an ex- 
tended hand reaching out to the other. 

VOICE 1: That the Pen-Pals page. Many 
of us at South Tenth correspond with 
children all over the world. 

VOICE 2: Our 4th grade class wrote letters 
to the children of the same grade in 
Waipahu School, in Hawaii. We sent 
them a book that we made containing 
pictures and stories about Newark and 
a copy of The Courier, too. 

VOICE 3: I sent a Courier to my pen-pal 
in Brazil. 

VOICE 4: Our class sent a copy to Aus- 
tralia. 

VOICE 5: And the 7th grade sent one to 
England along with an album via the 


Junior Red Cross. 
ANNCR: Your 


traveled. 


Courier certainly has 
By the way, Michael, I’m 
Let’s 
(RUSTLE 


very fond of your story pages. 
look at that section now. 


OF PAGES) 

EDITOR: These stories are all part of the 
classroom language work in our school. 
See, Mr. Pfeiffer, this one was written 
by a 3B and this one by an 8B child. 
Every room and every grade is repre- 
sented and there is a variety of topics, 
too. 


ANNCR: Here’s one that sounds interest- 
ing to me! Its title is, My Experience 
on the Radio, by Shirley Evans. 

SHIRLEY: I wrote that when I was in 
7A, after I had an opportunity to parti- 
cipate on the What Do You Think pro- 
gram over WBGO. Would you like to 
hear it? 

ANNCR: Yes, I would, Shirley. 

SHIRLEY: When I arrived at the broad- 
casting station, Dr. Van Ness greeted 

The 


other children and I went into the studio 


me with a warm friendly smile. 


to talk with him about the program. 
We soon got the signal which informed 
Dr. Van 
At first 
I was so frightened I could hardly speak, 


us that we were on the air. 
Ness began to ask questions. 
but at last I began. From that time 
on I was at ease and could enjoy myself. 
It gave me a feeling of exaltation to be 
talking about freedom with the other 
children. 


experience on the radio and would very 


I shall never forget my first 


much like to broadcast again. 

EDITOR: You got your wish that time, 
Shirley! You know, Mr. Pfeiffer, we 
always include a WBGO page in our 
Courier. The last issue featured School 
Spotlight, the one before that had a page 
on Books Bring Adventure. 

ASST. EDITOR: Michael, do you remem- 
ber the pages just called Radio, when 
we wrote our reactions to the different 
programs broadcast by WBGO? 

EDITOR: Yes, Rhoda, I do—and even 
before WBGO was ready to broadcast 
in 1947, two of our reporters were given 
special permission to pass the “No Visit- 
ors” sign and visit the station. 

ASST. EDITOR: We really had a scoop 
that time! Our readers learned all about 
FM broadcasting—even before hearing it. 

EDITOR: Before we close The Courier I 
think we have time to look at one more 
page. It’s the one with the Principal's 
Message. I always like that! Miss 
Smith, will you tell us what you are 
going to say in the next issue? 

MISS SMITH: Well, here’s your scoop, 
Michael. The Art Contest for the cover 
of our current issue of The Courier is 
proving a very popular one. There has 
been great variety in expressing the 
theme, “Our City, Newark.” 

And now, I am going to say something 
that isn’t a scoop at all because you've 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Focus on Advertising Copy 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 


ROFIT - CONSCIOUS merchants 
cannot afford to overlook the pur- 
chasing power of teen-agers. After 
all, they have goods and services to sell 
teen-agers. Then, too, teen-agers have the 
where-with-all to buy the goods and services. 

Businessmen on America’s main street 
could do a much better job at this. How? 
They could advertise in school papers, using 
new copy every issue, especially new copy 
with timely sales appeal. 

Effective advertis- 
ing copy, however, 
cannot be written 
by ear. Important 
principles must be 
studied — and ap- 
plied. And these 


principles are pre- 





sented effectively in 


Advertising Copy- 


Laurence R. Campbell 
writing (New York: Prentice-Hall. 521 
pp.) by Philip Ward Burton, Bowman 
Kreer, and John B. Gray, Jr. 


Amateur 


copywriters will 
benefit most by the first ten of the twenty 
chapters. The first half deals with ad- 


vertising copy, its purpose, content, and 


advertising 


so on, and also illustrations, headlines, and 
retail copy. 

The second half of the book concerns 
itself chiefly with copy specialized for 
mail order, direct mail, business paper, out- 
door, radio, and television. Chapters on 
research and law are included. 

Advertising Copywriting is both readable 
and authoritative. In fact, it’s the best 
book on that subject. 
going into the advertising profession as well 
as those who write advertisements for high 
school publications. 


It will benefit men 


Fundamentally the principles of news- 
paper makeup and advertising layout are 
the same. This fact is recognized in Mat- 
lack Price’s Advertising and Editorial Lay- 
out (New York: McGraw-Hill. 359 pp.) 


and it deserves even more emphasis than 
it receives. 


Matlack Price, instructor in the Rhode 
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Island School of Design, covers the sub- 
ject in nine chapters. He defines layout, 
notes the factors and elements in layout, 
discusses the picture element, lettering, 
typography, color, new trends, and prob- 
lems in newspaper and magazine layout. 

“Design,” says the autor, “is organized 
intention.” Important factors are purpose, 
function, available materials, tools, tool pro- 
cesses, techniques, costs, and other con- 
siderations. 

Elements of design, he says, are asym- 
metry, dominance, isolation, and repetition. 
His well-illustrated book then proceeds to 
show how these principles may be applied in 
a variety of situations. 

Barney Abrams’ The Technique of 
Fashion Layout (New York: Harper. 100 
pp-) like the preceding books is for the 
professional rather than the amateur. For 
the former, of course, it is excellent, both 
in copy and illustrations. 

The author stresses his views on fashion 
layout chiefly in various types of layout, 
including those which use photographs. 
Each example is discussed briefly yet ade- 
quately. The book will be over the heads 
of the typical high school student, but it 
will interest those who plan to go into 
advertising. 

Interested in cartoons? Who isn’t? Be 
sure to read Editorial Cartooning (Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State Collegiate Press. 110 pp.) 
It’s a short but interesting and practical 
discussion by a man who knows what he’s 
talking about. 

In the 19 chapters, the author covers the 
major topics of interest to those who want 
to draw cartoons or who want cartoons 
drawn. Chapters on getting ideas, how the 
cartoonist works, getting started, and so on 
are very worthwhile. And the illustrations 


are good. 


The amateur cartoonist, for example, on 
your school paper, can get a lot of help 
from this book. Why not add it to your 
staff library? 

Among the better encyclopedia yearbooks 
is The Story of Our Time (New York: 








Grolier. 432 pp.) Typographically attrac- 
tive, this book is readable, authoritative, 
and comprehensive. It boasts 101 experts 
as contributors, 126 articles, 450 pictures in 
432 pages. 

This yearbool: has eight major sections: 
our news story; persons, places and things; 
history in the making; our changing so- 
ciety; atoms and men; wheels, girders and 
men; learning the arts; entertainment. 

Dick Hyman’s It’s the Law (New York: 
A & S Publishing Co. 346 pp.) is an enter- 
taining collection of his cartoons originally 
published in the American Magazine. It 
pokes fun at the odd and out-of-date laws 
in various states. Maybe there’s a feature 
idea in this for your school paper. 

Newspaper Circulation—Backbone of the 
Industry (Dubuque, Iowa; Wm. C. Brown 
Company. 132 pp.) is John Scott Daven- 
port’s report of a research study conducted 
with the approval of the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association. Population, 
business conditions, and big news are the 
three major determinants in circulation, he 
reports. 


Two notable books of interest to news- 
men covering business have been published 
The first is Sources of Business 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 
406 pp.) written by Edwin T. Corman, 
Jr. The second is Company Annual Re- 
ports (Boston: Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 


recently. 
Information 


338 pp.) Neither, of course, is adapted to 
the needs of amateurs producing school 
papers, but both should be useful to pro- 
fessional newsmen. 


‘School Spotlight’ 


(Continued from Page 12) 


heard it many many times before. 
I like our school paper—The Courier— 
and the work which the girls and boys 
put into it—because it is a practical, 
specific expression of our language arts 
program here at South Tenth Street 
School. 
This script was prepared by Miss Leah 
Sussman, teacher adviser to The Courier. 
I wish to thank her and all the members 
of the teaching staff and the girls and 
boys who make this important all-school 
activity possible. 
MUSIC: GLEE CLUB SINGS SCHOOL 
SONG (FADE OUT) 








Thirteen 


Publishing Without a Journalism Class 


(Continued from Page 3) 


teen-agers. Five members of the literary 
staff read, make brief signed comments at 
the top of the manuscript, and pass it along 
to the editor and faculty adviser for opinion. 
To facilitate matters, a comment sheet is 
stapled to the submitted piece and returned 
to the student. Often, the authors are un- 
willing or unable to make the suggested im- 
provements and are heard from no more. 
Then again, changes are affected and the 
story is slated for publication. 

The comment sheet goes like this: 
Somerville High School 
RADIATOR 

Dear 

Enclosed please find your 
submitted for our approval recently. It 
shows ability, and we can certainly encour- 
age you to write again. 

On the following list we have checked 
the common mistakes found in almost all 
amateur writing. These are easily corrected. 
We hope you will try to develop your 
ability. 

Confused plot 

Lack of plot 

Lack of unity, coherence, and emphasis 

Poor handling of material 

Immature expression of ideas 

Little imagination 

Hackneyed plot 

Too many trite expressions 

Spelling 

Grammar 

Flat ending 

Surprise ending is too abrupt 

Too gloomy 

Too bloody 

Improbable incidents 

Not enough well-handled dialogue 

And others: 

Please rewrite with corrections and sub- 
mit at earliest date An 

Abandon this particular piece and start 
NOW we 

Keep writing. This is the only way to 
develop your ability. Remember, someone 
is always in the Editorial Room waiting to 
help you. Consult us freely. Please sub- 
mit all further pieces directly to us. 


anew 


Very sincerely yours, 
THE LITERARY STAFF 


eo literary staff, at the beginning of 
the year, divide among them the 
names of the English teachers for regular 


Fourteen 


weekly solicitation. Upon their skill in 
getting what they want depends the intake 
monthly of printable material. Some are 
poor salesmen and wait to hear from a 
teacher when he says, “I’ll see what I can 
do.” 

Others tactfully and pleasantly remind 
their that the school 


needs their cooperation in urging pupils 


teachers magazine 
with mediocre ability to try writing more 
often—not soul-shaking treatises but sim- 
ple, unaffected incidents within their own 
experience. Lacking formal preparation for 
writing for publication, most of the train- 
ing is by trial and error. 

Only the stout of heart and genuinely in- 
terested pupil can make himself take criti- 
cism and benefit from it when there are so 
many demands upon his time, to do school 
work for which he gets credit on his report 
card. Individual pride in accomplishment, 
and the prospect cf having his work pub- 
lished spur him on if anything does. 

Now it should not be assumed that our 
thirty English teachers are indifferent to the 
need for material. The syllabus of English 
work is demanding of time, and after a stu- 
dent does justice to the assigned homework 
he is tempted to seek athletic recreation 
rather than continue at his desk with his 
pen. Great prominence is afforded the den- 
izens of the basketball court, the football 
field, the baseball diamond. Even to be a 
sub or to rate second team brings hope of 
glory and encouragement from the stands. 
The coaches are well paid and equipment 
is supplied by the school. The school maga- 
zine is like Topsy—it “just grows”. 

The staff gives preference to new con- 
tributors whenever possible, and uses its 
own creations only if nothing else good 
enough comes along. The faculty adviser, 
being vitally concerned, often has to bur- 
den her classes unduly with extra assign- 
ments in order to get printable material. 
Unfair criticism is heard from unsuccessful 
contributors—“you have to know someone 
on the staff”—“you have to be in Miss M.’s 
class.” 


_ personnel between the staff 
and the student body are the sixty 


reporters. All of them mean well and at- 
tend meetings with interest and enthusiasm 
which cools off considerably when they 


return to their classes and meet resistance 


to their pleas for stories and poetry. And, 
it’s logical. Very few can write well with- 
out special training. So, the adviser doesn’t 
scold or chide. A large school is more 
or less impersonal. “Let George do it.” 
“] passed an essay in once and it wasn’t 


accepted. Why bother?” 


Unthinking observers have been known 
to remark that there should be more than 
ample material with 2700 students taking 
English five times a week. Anyone who 
has been a student should know that an 
assigned composition for high school Eng- 
lish may be grammatically perfect and 
structurally flawless, yet as colorless and 
uninteresting as boiled potatoes. Potatoes 
a la Suisse take more time, more skill, more 
imagination. However, they are not neces- 
sary to the daily diet. Writing for teen- 
age readers and writing for a grade in 
English are, unfortunately, not the same 
at all. 

An adviser cannot ride a staff too hard 
when the going is so fraught with peril. 
The emphasis has to be on how to win 
friends for the magazine and influence them 
to try to write something worth printing. 
What can be said for solace when they 
give their all, and it isn’t good enough? 
O woeful day! Thank goodness there are 
good sports who will try again and again, 
but deliver us from the gripers who talk 
loudly of their unappreciated efforts. A 
staff takes a lot of abuse at times. The 
pen is mightier than the sword—only after 
you learn how to use it. 


OW a word about the difficulties the 

staff encounters because it is not a 
class unit with a special time for work. The 
adviser has to have confidence and trust 
that the carte blanche will not be abused. 
When a student has a free period, he is 
allowed to use it for magazine activity. 
He is free to move about the school. If 
he is sincere and conscientious, he accom- 
plishes something definite for the cause. 
If he is not dependable, he pretends to be 
on a mission, but idles away his time. When 
this happens, the magazine work suffers 
because the teachers wonder about other 
staff members and disapprove of any free- 
dom for any of them. 

Then there is the occasional student who 
will beg to be released from study room 
that he may work in the editorial room, 
and then will use the opportunity to confer 
on the next day’s algebra assignment instead 
of figuring out ways and means of turning 
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OR the thirteenth consecutive year, 

elementary, junior and senior high 

schools throughout the country are 
participating in the annual School Press 
Project, with November and December is- 
sues of school papers featuring copy and 
art work on tuberculosis prevention and 
control. 

The project is sponsored jointly by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and its 
afhliates and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. Its purpose is to stimulate the 
interest of school students in the tuberculosis 
problems of their particular communities. 

The subjects selected for the 1949 project 
are OUR COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL and 
HOW WE CAN HELP PREVENT 
TUBERCULOSIS. During November 
and December, school papers will carry 
news or feature stories, articles, editorials 
or cartoons on one or both of these themes. 

The papers participating which carry 
outstanding material will be awarded certifi- 
cates of honor by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. A committee of health edu- 
cators and journalists will act as judges, 
and awards will be made on the basis of 
evidence of understanding of the subject, 
accuracy of fact, clearness in presentation, 
originality and journalistic style. 


HE project coincides with the nation- 
wide 1949 Christmas Seal Sale. This 


out a better issue. The sympathetic co- 
operation of the faculty is indispensable 
and one negligent student casts a reflection 
on the entire group. When a staff member 
shirks his duty, he is dropped. It is the 
survival of the fittest. 

There have been times when we have 
thought it might be best to exclude candi- 
dates who belong to other prominent activi- 
ties in the school. This did not materialize 
because it seemed impractical on the theory 
that if you have something to be done, a 
busy student can do it whereas you wait 
forever for the one who has plenty of 
time. Energetic students do well in various 
activities; the lethargic just vegetate. 


“Deadline today.” Always the spector 


of not enough to choose from. A journlism 
class would mean a trained staff and a 


December, 1949 








Certficates Awaiting Participants in 
13th CSPA-NTA Writing Project 


year’s Seal Sale will be conducted from 
Nov. 21 to Christmas by the 3,000 associa- 
tions affliated with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association to raise funds for their 
year-round tuberculosis control programs. 
leads all diseases as the 
cause of death among young adults between 


Tuberculosis 
15 and 34 years of age. It kills nearly 
50,000 Americans a year—one every eleven 
minutes. Approximately 134,000 new cases 
of tuberculosis were reported in 1947, and 
it is estimated that half a million people 
in this country have the disease. 

Tuberculosis is a communicable disease 
and effective dissemination of facts about 
the disease is of vital importance to the 


prevention of its spread, according to leaders 


in the fight against the disease. Moreover, 
they point out, the more young people 
know about tuberculosis, the better equipped 
they are to protect themselves against the 
disease and to cooperate in community 
efforts to bring the disease under control. 

Sponsors of the program feel that since 
school papers are read thoroughly .in homes 
as well as at school, the special issues of 
participating papers will impart valuable 
information on tuberculosis to adults as 
well as to the students, thereby reaching 
important segments of the community. 

In addition to health education programs, 
the tuberculosis associations also cooperate 
in case finding projects, offer rehabilitation 
services to the tuberculous and sponsor 


These 
and other activities are supported by the 


medical research on_ tuberculosis. 


annual sale of Christmas Seals. 






to 
you 








workshop of creative writers. Much is at 
stake. 
tion for sixty-six years is a challenge which 
must be met creditably. In the old days, 
extra-curricular activities were not so nume- 


A tradition of continuous publica- 


rour or diversified. The emphasis used 
to be upon brain as well as brawn; but 
now, muscles are the thing! 

Sustained effort is the 
Bring all the old cliches to the 
“Somebody said that it couldn’t 
be done, and he with a chuckle replied 
that maybe it couldn’t but he would be 


one who wouldn’t say so till he tried.” 


On we go! 
secret. 
rescue. 


The Radiator, which derives its name 
from the meaning “To send forth or 
radiate”, thrives on the system of appren- 
ticeship. The adviser acts as a tutor, with 
conferences in every minute of extra time. 





Santa’s 
letter 


Trips to the big publishing houses and 
the Boston newspapers augment the labora- 
tory work of the editorial workroom. The 
School Press Review is an invaluable text- 
book; the exchanges with schools all over 
the country alternately serve as an incentive 
to do better, and show us that we have a 
production to be proud of. Self-confidence 
is as important as inspiration. 

Three-fourths of the school subscribe, a 
notable gesture of interest and good will. 
Thus, the magazine is recognized as a 
vital activity in the school program. Per- 
haps, someday, we shall find that a class 
in journalism has become part of our Eng- 
lish curriculum! In the meantime, we are 


keeping our fingers crossed. 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


In recognition of more than 25 years of out- 
standing leadership in the field of scholastic 
journalism, Miss Joanna Zander of Engle- 
wood High School was presented the gold 
key of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. Miss Zander was one of 
the founders of that organization, of the 
ISHSPA, and active in other school press 
organizations. Newly elected president of 
IAT] is Miss Marie Johnson of East High 
School, Rockford, Ill. The Clarion of Kelly 
High School, Chicago, was elected pre:i- 
dent of the ISHSPA for 1949-50. 


TRE INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its 28th 
annual Convention at Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, where the organization 
was founded in 1922 and where its meet- 
This year 
the gathering was a one-day session. Wheth- 


ings have been held ever since. 


er or not it will continue as such depends 
on a vote of the officers. The preceding 
day, a luncheon-meeting was held in Indian- 
apolis for Advisers with Professor Gretchen 
Kemp of Indiana University and Dr. De- 
Witt D. Reddick of the University of 
Texas as the featured speakers. The next 


day, Dr. Reddick addressed the IHSPA 


Convention at Franklin. 


About 2000 delegates attended the AN- 
NUAL JOURNALISM DAY sponsored 
by Michigan State College at East Lansing 
on October 21, marking a high spot in at- 
tendance to date. Newspaper and yearbook 
discussion clinics conducted by college and 
professional journalists and advisers filled 
the day. Another milestone in school pub- 
lications history in Michigan was the pres- 
ence on the program of two of the seven 
district meetings of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, those at Marquette and 
Grand Rapids, of sections on school publi- 
The former was held on October 
6 and the latter on October 21. 


cations. 


THE NEW JERSEY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its annual meeting at the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., in connection with the 
State Teachers Association Convention. Ad- 
visers and others interested in school pub- 
lications work heard two addresses which 
departed somewhat from the conventional 
talks at such gatherings. Dr. Irving R. M. 
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Panzer, General Counsel of the National 
Committee on Atomic Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on “The Pre-ent 
Status of Atomic Energy for Peace and for 
War,” and Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the CSPA, spoke on “The Ameri- 
can Mind vs. World Opinion.” Mrs. May 
J. Kelly of Atlantic City was in charge of 
the program. 


News and Notes 


The Hon. George V. Allen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, who 
delighted the concluding luncheon of the 
25th Convention with his address and his 
announcement of the part of the school 
press of this country had played in provid- 
ing a story of its work for “Amerika,” the 
State Department’s publication for distribu- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, was recently 
named Ambassador to Yugoslavia by Presi- 
dent Truman. Among the many letters of 
congratulations he received was one from 
the CSPA. Those who heard him and 
had a chance to meet him at the Convention 
know that US. affairs are to be in good 
hands when Ambassador Allen takes over 
his new post. 

ae oe. 

“Journalism Workshop” is the title of 
an article in the November Student Life 
by Prof. George Starr Lasher, Director of 
the School of Journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, describing the workshop for 
high school editors of newspapers and year- 
books held last June at the University. 
The seventy high school students in at- 
tendance were put through their paces in 
a simulated newspaper production atmos- 
phere in which every phase of work inter- 
ing into the publication of a daily was 
touched. They even produced a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper of their own, The Mc- 
Guffey Reader. 

ee 

The Director of the CSPA addressed the 
Vermont English Teachers Association at 
Burlington on October 14 on “American 
English Goes Overseas”. 

y et Ff 

The Director represented the CSPA at 
the ceremonies incident to the celebration 
of the 63rd Anniversary of the Dedication 
of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, 


New York Harbor, on October 28. The 
celebration was sponsored by the National 
Conference on Citizenship. Addresses were 
delivered by Mayor O’Dwyer of New 
York, Dr. Givens of the NEA, Ambassador 
Bonnet of France, John D. Hickerson, As- 
Watson B. 


Miller, Commissioner of the Immigration 


sistant Secretary of State, 
and Naturalization Service, and J. Moward 
McGrath, Attorney General of the United 
Ctates. 
, € #£ 

Cleon Fleck, publications adviser at Cen- 
tral High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., edited 
and arranged the layout and Rowena Har- 
vety, Supervisor of Publications for the 
City of Fort Wayne, directed the printing 
of a 64-page pictorial booklet covering the 
annual report of Superintendent of Schools 
Merle J. Abbett of that city. Entitled, 
“Education is the American Way,” each 
phase of school life is portrayed in admir- 
able fashion. As a report it leaves little to 
be desired; as a printing job and as an 
example of pictorial journalism it can hardly 
be surpassed. 


Yearbook Exhibition Held 
At Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The first yearbook exhibition organized 
under the direction of Joseph Todd of the 
Fort Wayne Engraving Company in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, proved to be such a success 
that it has been planned to make it an 
annual event. 

Some 35 schools were represented at the 
showing by more than 200 students and 
as a result of the show, the chairman of 
the Journalism Division of the Northeastern 
State Teachers Association requested that 
the exhibition be held intact until the annual 
meeting of the Association in Fort Wayne 


on October 27. 


Correction 


Through an error on the part of the 
CSPA office, the Echo, the lithographed 
yearbook of the Grand Blanc Township 
Unit School, Grand Blanc, Michigan, which 
was awarded Medalist rating in’ the recent 
Contest in the Senior High School, 301-600 
pupil class, was listed as from the Grand 
Rapids, High School. Our 
apologies are extended to the good people 


Michigan, 
of Grand Blanc and our congratulations 
on the distinction that has come to their 


book. 
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Revised Price.... New..... 


i Yearbook Fundamentals 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


a 40-page booklet containing the rating 


sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 
on and after October 1, 1949 


will be 


Critique and Contest together with explana- 


tory text and suggestions for better books. 


20c to Members 


30c to Others 50c to Members 


at 75¢ to Others 
(new printing) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University Columbia University 


New York 27, N.Y. New York 27, N. Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 

Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). [out of print]. 

Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35¢ (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Medalist newspapers—$6. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 

















For Better Publications in 1950 














Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Announces 


26th Annual Contest 


School Newspapers and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given 
for publications receiving Medalist, First, Second 
and Third Place ratings based on a 1000 point 
scoring system enabling Advisers and staffs to de-- 
termine their standing in comparison with similar 


efforts throughout the country. 


SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbian Honor i 
Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze Medals), : 
Typographical and Hand-Set competitions (Cer- 7 
tificates), Fashion Column Contest (Silver 9 
Plaque), and the Advertising Contest (Plaque) 
supplement the General Awards in specific fields 4 
of endeavor. 


DEADLINES 


Newspapers Jan. 10, 1950 


Elementary School Publications 


Feb. 1, 1950 


Magazines 
Jan. 10, 1950 


This Association dedicates itself to the task of maintaining the amateur standing of the student publica 


tion; of opposing the efforts of those who would make it an object of exploitation and an instrument 


of propaganda; of preserving it as an educational project and institution; and of keeping it avocational in 


tone and the outgrowth of the experiences of those who produce it and are served by it. 


1925 


1950 
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